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Since 1968 Goshen College has been a leader in international 
and experiential learning through our Study-Service Term. 
Building on this experience and responding to the cultural 
and demographic changes that have taken place in north 





central Indiana in recent years, Goshen College launched the 

Center for Intercultural Teaching and Learning (CITL). The focus of 
CITL is to examine the intersection of cultural beliefs and practices to 
advancements in teaching and learning. As part of this process, CITL is 
examining the curricular and co-curricular experience of Latino students 
on campus as well as the social, economic and educational factors that 
influence their transition to College. 

With the publication of this work, CITL is leading the way not only 
in identifying the educational needs of Latino students in our region, 
but also in identifying where further research may be needed and its 
implications for future policy and program interventions. 

To this end, we are very thankful to have had the opportunity to 
begin this important work with the support and collaboration of a 
remarkable team of scholars from the Institute for Latino Studies (ILS) 
at the University of Notre Dame. Their level of expertise and passion 
in studying the Latino experience in the Midwest was instrumental in 
making this project a success. Therefore, we look to the future with 
excitement, knowing that this study lays an important foundation in 
the understanding of the social and educational experiences of Latino 


immigrant youth in Indiana. 
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President 
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Institute for Latino Studies 


Notre Dame’s Institute for Latino Studies (ILS) has 

a long history of working with other institutes and 
centers to better understand national socioeconomic 
trends affecting Latinos. Our collaboration with Goshen 
College’s Center for Intercultural Teaching and Learning 
(CITL) has grown out of our mutual desire to make an impact on the 
local level. Over the last two decades, Latinos have increasingly been 
settling in smaller urban centers across the Midwest, and by partnering 
with CITL, we have been able to study in depth local communities that 
have been a part of this trend. Latinos are making a vital contribution 
to the local culture and economy, but Latinos here still face many 
challenges, including an economy in transition, and a school system 

that too often fails to see its students graduate. These challenges are not 
unique to the area, and they can only be met with meaningful responses 
by more fully understanding both the communities at hand, and the 
greater context in which they exist. 

ILS is proud of our collaboration with CITL. We feel our relationship 
gives both our organizations the opportunity to learn more about our 
communities and to explore ways we can improve their wellbeing. We 
are hopeful that by continuing our relationship, we can help to deliver 
real improvements to the local area and provide a blueprint for others 
seeking to better integrate and strengthen their own communities. 


Gilberto Cardenas 

Assistant Provost, Julian Samora Chair in Latino Studies 
Director, Institute for Latino Studies 

University of Notre Dame 
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About the Project 


The goal of this study is to help Goshen College grow in 
its capacity to address the educational needs of all students 
of color in our region. One of the initial research projects 
of Goshen College’s Center for Intercultural Teaching and 
Learning (CITL) was to conduct a community study that 
explores the presence and experience of Latinos living 

in North Central Indiana. The study was conducted in 
collaboration with the Institute for Latino Studies (ILS) 

at the University of Notre Dame. 

The study examined three critical areas of the experience 
of Latinos in North Central Indiana. The first component of 
the study examines the demographic and economic context 
by delineating the recent surge of the Latino population 
since the early 1990s in three counties of North Central 
Indiana: St. Joseph, Noble, and Elkhart. 


The second component of the study provides a historical account of the 





settlement and adjustment experience of Latinos of four representative cities 
within these counties: South Bend, Elkhart, Goshen, and Ligonier. Through the 
use of interviews of key informants and archival material this component aims 
to tell a more personal story of the settlement experiences of Latinos to this area. 
The third component of the study provides an assessment of the educational 
experiences of Latino high school students and their families in South Bend, 
Elkhart, Goshen, and Ligonier. Through the use of focus groups and interviews, 
this component aims to study how the educational systems in North Central 
Indiana are experienced by Latino immigrant students, Latino parents, and 
school administrators. 
Through this project CITL and ILS strive to provide community leaders, 
students, educators, and policymakers a more comprehensive understanding 
of the social, economic, historical, and educational factors affecting Latinos 
in North Central Indiana and the implications for access to higher education 


in the years to come. 
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Introduction 


This is the second in a series of three reports examining the origin and present 
situation of the Latino communities in Elkhart, Noble, and St. Joseph Counties. 
The first report, Latinos in North Central Indiana: A Demographic Profile, 


provides a demographic overview of Latinos in our region and describes 






their current socioeconomic situation. That report highlights several 
common themes in Latino communities in North Central Indiana. 
In all these communities Latinos comprise an increasing share of 
the workforce and school enrollments. However, they trail non- 
Latinos in many key indicators such as high school graduation rates, 
household income, and home ownership. Despite these common 
themes, Latino communities in North Central Indiana are not 
uniform but marked by local differences. For instance, while 

St. Joseph County is home to a mix of long-established Latino 
residents and more recent immigrants, the Latino populations 

of Elkhart and Noble Counties are younger with a greater share 

of recent immigrants. 

The purpose of this second report is to put the demographic 
findings of the first report into historical context by giving an 
account of the development of the Latino communities in North 
Central Indiana as told by members of those communities. The 
report summarizes findings collected through 15 interviews held 





in four cities: South Bend, Ligonier, Goshen, and Elkhart. 





GOSHEN 
outs 
aay 


Families of Latino heritage have long lived in North Central 
Indiana. In South Bend, for instance, a Latino community was well 
established by the 1960s and some Latino “pioneers” are said to have come 
to the area as early as the 1920s. However, North Central Indiana became the 
destination for a new and much larger wave of Latino migrants in the 1990s, 
predominantly individuals and families from Mexico. Our interviews offer a 
window into the many challenges Latino immigrants face as they attempt to 
establish new homes in communities that bear little resemblance to their 
native countries—the challenges of learning a new language and a new culture, 
of limited resources and precarious economic situations. On top of all this, 
our respondents speak of an increasing backlash in their host communities. 

In recent years tensions have been aggravated by the economic downturn and 


by increasing polarization regarding immigration policy. 
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Despite these challenges, what emerged from our interviews is a story of 
endurance and hope. Many of our respondents have already put down roots 
in a relatively short period of time. North Central Indiana is now their home. 
Though the process is slow at times, Latinos are integrating into their new 
communities. Most have come to the area to make a better 
life for their children, and they seem to be achieving that 
goal. The third and final report in our series, Latinos in North 
Central Indiana: Educational Challenges and Opportunities, 


examines how Latino students are faring in our area schools 







as they strive for that better life. As you will see in the 
following pages, many of our respondents, despite the 
present challenges, are hopeful about the future and have 
seen evidence that their communities have a growing 
appreciation for the richness and strength Latinos bring 
to community life in North Central Indiana. 
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City Profile 


County 7 ox, St. Joseph 
Ue) €-) i ole) ol bl Fla le)a| Bend 100,800 
Latino population 11,500 (11.4%) 
1990 Total population 105,511 
1990 Latino population 3,546 (3.4%) 
Latinos who are foreign born 4,900 
Latinos who are under 18 5,100 
Latinos of Mexican origin 10,500 (91.2%) 
Top three occupations in which Latinos 

are employed: service occupations; construction, 


extraction, maintenance, and repair; management, 
professional, and related occupations. 


Source: US Census Bureau, 2006—2008 American Community Survey (American FactFinder) 





south Bend 
Coming to South Bend 


I came to South Bend in 1965 as a migrant {farmer worker}. 
{Before Indiana} we were in Florida and then in Arkansas. 
In Arkansas we worked in the cotton farms, in Florida we 
worked with tomatoes, sweet chilies, and in April and May 
of ’05 we came here to South Bend to work potatoes, mint, 
and onions. We didn’t stay in ’05. We went back to Florida, 
{but} we returned the following year, in ’60, {to do} the same 
thing, but this time we decided to stay in South Bend...I was 
13, 14 years old...I worked until I was 16 on the farm until 
one day—I think it was in ’68—I went to look for a job in 
the city of South Bend... After that we decided to leave the 
farm and move here to the West Side. 


—Carlos Torres, South Bend 


This is the story of Carlos Torres, the choir director at one of South Bend’s 
churches. Torres’s life story is a window into the history of Latino settlement 

in South Bend. Approximately 80 percent of Latinos in South Bend are of 
Mexican origin.' But, as this report will show, that group is culturally diverse, 
including recent migrants from Mexico, long-settled migrants from Mexico 
who arrived beginning in the 1970s, and Mexican Americans born and raised 
in the United States, like Torres. The other 20 percent of the Latino population 
in South Bend includes individuals and families from many different Latin 
American countries, including Puerto Rico, Cuba, Venezuela, Chile, Colombia, 
Nicaragua, and elsewhere. Some have come to South Bend for political reasons, © 
others to find work, yet others to pursue business or educational goals. 


1 Juan Carlos Guzman, Ratl Jara, and Stephen Armet, Latinos in North-Central Indiana: A Demographic Profile (2011). 
Based on US Census Bureau, American Community Survey 2005-2007. 
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Beginnings: Mexican American Farm Workers 


Now in his mid-60s, Carlos Torres was the youngest of 13 children. His 
parents immigrated to Texas as children from Monterrey, Mexico, and worked 
throughout the United States as itinerant farm laborers. Torres was born in 
Arkansas, but most of his brothers and sisters were born in Texas. He and his 
family first came to South Bend in the 1960s because one of his sisters was 
working on a farm on Mayflower Road. 

By the mid-1960s, according to Torres and other respondents, there was 
already an established Latino community in South Bend. According to Torres, 


I know and I’ve been told by some of the people who are still living that some 

people {of Mexican descent} began coming here in 45 and 46. My in-laws 

came here in’51, but they say there were already people here on the farms in 

North Liberty. 

Other individuals interviewed for his report remembered some Latino “pioneers” 
settling in South Bend as early as the 1920s and 1930s. 

Unlike Torres’s parents and siblings, who initially migrated to and from 
South Bend, his in-laws stayed year-round to work in the fields and in the area’s 
processing and manufacturing plants. 

{M}y wife was a seasonal farm worker. She was born and raised on the farm. 

She never left. {Her family} stayed here... They would work potatoes, after 

that mint, after that onions, and after that her parents would work in the 

processing plants—year-round. So when I came here in ’65, there were already 
people working here...in agriculture...{but also} for 7UP...for Pepsi in the 
processing plants. And the Hispanic people here were already leaving the farms 
and making their way into the city. 

Torres notes that by the mid-1950s, many farm workers were working 

in industry in South Bend. Many, he says, found work at the vehicle 

manufacturing company AM General. Torres himself continued as a farm 

laborer for several years before deciding to look for work in town. In the 

late 1960s he and his family settled on the West Side of South Bend, 

the neighborhood that would become the center of Latino settlement in 

the area. Torres also attended school on the West Side, where he met his 


future wife and the mother of the five children he would eventually raise 
in South Bend. 
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From Farms to Factories and Beyond 


In the oral history interviews conducted for this study, Latinos in South Bend 
described how an increasing shift away from farm labor to industry brought 
new waves of Latino migrants to the South Bend area beginning in the 1970s. 
Unlike the earlier migrants, predominantly Mexican Americans (or “Texans’) 
like Carlos Torres, the newer migrants, according to respondents, often came 
directly from their home countries seeking employment in South Bend’s 
factories. Many such migrants were initially undocumented and were less likely 
than their predecessors to speak English. Although most were Mexican— 
“Mexican Mexicans” in the words of one respondent—some also came from 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, and elsewhere in Latin America and the Caribbean. Many 
individuals came alone and later brought their families to settle in South 
Bend. Factories, Torres remembers, actively recruited migrant laborers, lending 
workers money to help secure their legal status and bring their families: 


When they would come from Mexico...the father would come first, look for a 
place to live, look for work, and make arrangements for his wife and his kids, 
organizing the paperwork to bring his family...There were many factories 

in those days that would help you to stay here and bring your family...They 
would even lend you money...to get your paperwork together...1 had the 
opportunity to know many friends and people that came here alone and now 
are here with their families. 


Another respondent recalls that due to the political situation in Cuba, Cuban 
migrants received support from the Catholic Church and the US government to 
settle in the area. 

Today Latino families, businesses, and community organizations have firmly 
established themselves on the West Side of the city and are branching into 
other areas of South Bend such as the Southeast Side and the North Side. New 
migrants from throughout Latin America, but especially from Mexico, continue 
to come seeking work and educational opportunities. The Latino community 
in South Bend is now larger, more dynamic, and significantly more diverse than 


ever before. 


Challenges and Changes: 
A Visibly More Diverse Community 


Andrés Castillo was born in Texas in 1932. His family first came to the 
Midwest as itinerant farm laborers in the 1940s. In 1945 they settled in Grand 
Rapids. At that time, as Castillo recollects, his family was one of only about 

10 Latino families in the city. After high school Castillo joined the Air Force 
and served for 20 years. In 1972 he moved to South Bend because he liked the 
city’s proximity to his family in Michigan and Chicago and also appreciated its 
“not too big and not too small” size. He quickly found a job and worked for the 
same company for 14 years. During that time Castillo also became very active 
with a national organization promoting the economic, social, and political 
rights of Latinos, serving at the local, state, regional, and even national levels. 
In the 1980s Castillo and his brother opened their own business making and 
selling tortillas. They closed less than two years later, however, because they 
were unable to get enough financing from the banks in South Bend. 
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In the 1970s and the 1980s, when Castillo opened his tortilla company, there 

were few Latino businesses in the city. Today, he says, things have changed: 
{At that time} there was only one or two Mexican stores, one or two restaurants, 
{but} now there ave a lot of Mexican stoves, a lot of restaurants and other 
businesstes} that have come here to South Bend. There is the opportunity for 
different kinds of business...Every day someone is coming and opening different 
types of business. 


Diego Vargas, another long-time resident of South Bend, recalls: 


(My wife and I} came to South Bend in 1974...There was one Mexican 

store, one tienda Mejicana, and that was it. If you wanted to get tortillas, 
{you} had to go to East Chicago...You needed to go there to buy food. If you 
want{ed} to eat white bread and that sort of thing, (you could} gust stay here... 
Now we have everything here, different stores, paleterias [Mexican-style ice 
cream shops}, and we don’t have to drive all the way to Chicago to find what 
we need. 


Today, these and other respondents note, the city increasingly reflects its Latino 


population. As one local Latino business owner observes: 


Now you can see signs on the highways in Spanish. Now you see them 
everywhere...and before you didn’t see that very much. Now you see it a lot. 
Now we are mixing together {mezclandonos}. 


Respondents in South Bend describe an increasingly public presence of the 
Latino population in the city. They link that presence to historical trends in 

the Latino community: early efforts to assimilate, Latino advocacy and activism, 
and the recent influx of newer migrants from Mexico and elsewhere in Latin 


America. 


From Assimilation to Activism 


Diego Vargas was born and raised in Sagamore, Michigan, to Mexican-born 
parents. After high school he worked for the Catholic and Methodist Churches 
as a community organizer, first in Iowa and later for many years in Indiana. 
By the time he and his wife moved to South Bend in the mid-1970s, he was 
actively working with regional and national Latino organizations to train 
community leaders. “Basically,” he explains, “the work involved {helping} 
community people to become leaders and to develop skills and then do what 
they {had} to do to get resources for the community, which back in the "70s 
{did not} exist.” 

Vargas recalls that the activism of Latinos like himself in the 1970s differed 
markedly from the experiences of his parents’ generation. For his parents, 
assimilation was paramount: “Mezicanos that came in the ’30s and ’40s, the best 
they could do was to teach their children—which was what my parents did— 
to assimilate into the general community and become invisible.” 

Becoming invisible, however, was far from the goal of activists like Vargas 
in the context of the Civil Rights and United Farm Workers Movements of 
the 1960s. As Carlos Torres recalls, “In ’65 there were a lot of {Latino} people 
[fighting for} education and jobs...We {Latinos} were really involved. Education, 
jobs, and housing—and.. .politics too.” In addition to organizing within the 
Latino community, activists like Torres worked from the 1960s on with non- 
Latino leaders in South Bend to promote cross-cultural understanding and 
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cooperation—to “help them understand the culture and the customs and the 
language of the Hispanic people.” 


Coming to Terms with Diversity 


Today, Diego Vargas and Carlos Torres both observe, there is less emphasis on 


either assimilation or activism than there was in the past: 


{F}rom the mid-60s to the 90s, there were a lot of Hispanic people active in 
the community. Now there are few...The old folks, we are retiring little by 
little. I made a list of those who had been active between 65 and ’90 and I 
counted 36 people here in South Bend...Now I can count the group on two 
hands...Before if it was a group of 10 people {working on an issue or event}, 
now it’s gust one or two. 

What accounts for this decline in community activism? It may, paradoxically, 
be linked to the success of activists like Vargas and Torres at forging greater 
awareness and acceptance of the Latino community among South Bend’s non- 
Latino population. Those interviewed for this report note that although the 
community continues to encounter ignorance, prejudice, and at times hostility 
from non-Latinos in South Bend, there has also been a notable shift in broader 
public attitudes in the city toward the Latino population. 

Businessman Manuel Martinez, for instance, notes that when he moved to 
South Bend in the mid-1990s, other ethnic communities like South Bend’s 
Polish and Hungarian populations “were totally anti-Latino,” but that, 


In the last 10 to 15 years...they have accepted (the Latino population}. They 
have seen that these families, though poor, maintain their homes, their gardens, 
and especially the church. At first they thought that the Latinos were taking 
their church away from them because the masses were being offered in Spanish, 
but now they have embraced each other tremendously because they have seen 
that they are good people, family people. That change for me has been incredible. 


Martinez, a native of Puerto Rico, first came to South Bend 50 years ago 
as a student at a local university. He returned to the city in the 1990s as 
a businessman and within a few years began working in city government, 
specializing in minority and small business development. Martinez worked for 
seven years on revitalizing business along the Western Avenue corridor—a key 
area of Latino business growth over the last decade. 

However, despite the successes of individuals like Martinez, all respondents 
note that there exists an ongoing need for such efforts. Diego Vargas, for 
instance, observes that some non-Latinos continue to have negative attitudes 
toward the Latino population. “They are always complaining that ‘these people’-— 
they use that term—that ‘these people’ are coming here and taking jobs away 
from ‘our people.’ You know, they make this distinction [between] Latinos and 
Americans. Carlos Torres concurs, pointing out that such comments are often 
rooted in ignorance about the Latino population: 


{They} think that every person with brown skin is {a} Mexican. I say to them, 
no, you don’t understand. Latinos can come from all parts of South America, 
Central America. I myself am Hispanic, {but} I was born here, | was raised 
here.. If you look at my wife, she looks like an indigenous Mexican woman, 
but she graduated from school here (in South Bend}...She goes to the store 

and they talk about her in English, thinking that she can’t understand them. 
Many times she has turned to them and said, “I understand everything you are 
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saying. I speak English. | am an American.” And they shut up. So we have 
a society...that needs to understand not only the language, but also the culture 
and the customs of the Hispanic people...They don’t understand. 


Some respondents highlighted the diversity of the Latino community— 
something they felt was largely invisible to non-Latinos—as a possible reason 
for the decline in Latino activism in South Bend. Respondents described the 
different and at times competing interests of a Latino population divided into 
at least five groups: “pioneers” (the small number of Mexican-American families 
that settled in the region in the earlier part of the 20™ century), “Texans” 
or “Tejanos” (the Mexican-American families who came mid-century to work 
in agriculture and later in factories, “Mexicans” or “Meyzcanos” (more recent 
Mexican migrants, often undocumented), students from countries throughout 
Latin America who came to the area to study or work at one of the local 
universities or colleges, and political refugees (from Cuba and more recently 
from Venezuela). In addition to these groups, respondents also encounter 
smaller populations of job-seeking migrants from countries like El Salvador 
and Puerto Rico. 

Respondents note that these groups are culturally diverse and often do 
not mix socially or find common cause politically. As Carlos Torres put it, 
describing tensions between the Mexican-American population and recent 


migrants from Mexico, 


They don’t get along. The Texans—I say they are Texans but...they are from 
here, born and raised in South Bend...They (say} that the Mexicans came and 
took the jobs from them. {But} it is not true. They {Mexicans} are doing work 
no one else wants to do: night jobs, dirty jobs... They ave doing jobs that you 
and I don’t want...They are jobs that nobody wants because no one wants to 
work for seven dollars an hour, {but} the Mexicans, yes. They come to work. 


From the perspective of Diego Vargas, newer migrants are able to take 
advantage of the advances made by the “pioneers” and other earlier Latino 
settlers: 


Now these families that are coming, legally or not, don’t have to {assimilate} 
because we have numbers now and they can maintain the language and they 
have stores. They have everything we didn’t have back then. 


However, respondents also note that newer migrants may have other 
important reasons for keeping their distance from local politics or trying to 
integrate into the non-Latino population: many are undocumented and risk 
deportation, a fear that is particularly acute in a climate of post-911 economic 
instability. 
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An Uncertain Future 


The impact of the worldwide economic crisis is felt acutely in South Bend. 
Diego Vargas, like others interviewed for this report, expresses concern about 
the effects of the crisis on the city’s Latino population: 


If you go to the tiendas {Latino stores} and ask them, “How is business?” they 
ave going to tell you..."La gente ya se va {people are leaving}....” It was fun 
and {a} certain joy for me to see all these tiendas. I thought that {it} was 
really nice to be able to have the choice of restaurants to go to and enjoy. I mean, 
you still can, but there 1s a really big question {as to} how long we will be able 
to do that before those businesses are going to have to close. 


Respondents note that as jobs are disappearing and businesses are failing, 
more recent migrants are leaving. 


What has happened in the last six months is that Mexican families are 
leaving {to go} back to Mexico because they ave not finding more jobs here. 
The recreational vehicle industry started to fall down. So did the other small 
factories and places where they get jobs. It temployment} isn’t there any more, 
50 a lot of the families are going back. I think that you could almost consider 
it a repatriation because they can’t make ut any more, which is basically what 
happened in 1945 with the national repatriation of Mexicanos {after World 
War II}. 


However, the crisis affects more than just recent migrants. Respondents 
described more recent migrants as central to divisions within the Latino 
population in the city, but they also acknowledged that they have made the 
Latino community in South Bend more visible and dynamic. Moreover, the 
fates of recent migrants and their families might be seen as a bellwether, 
portending increasing tensions between Latinos and non-Latinos over scarce 
resources. Will the many strengths of the Latino population in South Bend— 
their history of family settlement and community organizing and activism over 
almost a century—be enough to help them successfully weather the economic 
instability of recent times? The long-term impact of the current economic 
troubles on Latinos in South Bend is uncertain and remains to be studied. 
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City Profile 

County Ligonier Yo) 0) [2 
Total population 4,400 
Latino population 1 eo) 0] 0 Se 29) 
1990 Total population 3,443 
1990 Latino population 321 (9.3%) 
Latinos who are foreign born 

Latinos who are under 18 


Latinos of Mexican origin 1,370 (94.3%) 


Top three occupations in which Latinos 


are employed: N/A 


Ligonier 


Coming to Ligonier 


I came here in 1986. My husband was already living here. 
His family had come to Ligonier in 1974. They were one of 
the first {Latino} families. Imagine what it was like for them 
to come here to Ligonier in 1974! They were itinerant farm 
workers. They came for the harvest, worked four to six months, 
and then they returned to Mexico...It was (on a} Friday 
{that} a man {from} another Hispanic family said to them, 
“Listen, why don’t you stay here? There are factories that pay 
really well.” That same afternoon they went to apply and 
they were told to “come to work on Monday.” So they changed 
their plans to go harvest cotton in California and they stayed 
here instead...Later, I met my husband in Mexico...He 
would return {to Mexico} one or two times a year...We were 
engaged and I came here in 1980. 


—Elena Hernandez, Ligonier 


Elena Hernandez has observed many changes in the town of Ligonier over the 
20-plus years that she has lived there. When her husband and his family came 
to Ligonier in the 1970s there were few Latino families in the area—perhaps 
only three, Hernandez thinks, all from the same part of Northern Mexico that 
was originally home to her in-laws. Later when Hernandez came to Ligonier to 
join her husband in the mid-1980s there were still few Latinos living in the area. 
However, by the mid-1990s a new generation of migrants began to come 

to Ligonier, primarily from a different region of Mexico, the state of 
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Aguascalientes. As a result of this immigration wave, by 2000 Latinos made up 
approximately a third of the population of Ligonier.’ 

A small rural town like Ligonier may seem an unusual place for the 
settlement of a Latino community in Northern Indiana. Why have so many 
Latinos—primarily people of Mexican origin—settled in Ligonier? Like 
Goshen and Elkhart, Ligonier became known in the 1990s as a place where 
there were ample work opportunities. According to one respondent, 


I’ve been told...that in the 1990s a mini-van with 15 people would arrive 
every week. There were people arriving constantly and entering the labor force. 


Another respondent reported that there were signs near the Mexican border at 
that time that said, “Work in Ligonier, Indiana.” Another said that the mayor of 
Ligonier in the 1990s would joke that people had put up signs in Texas that said, 

“If you don’t have work, go to Ligonier.” Whether or not these signs actually 
existed, they reflect a widespread sense that in the 1990s, there were good work 
opportunities for migrants in Ligonier. As Elena Hernandez remembers, “There 
was a lot of work here. Really good factories. Well-paid jobs.” 

Unlike many others, Hernandez did not come to Ligonier from Mexico 
seeking employment opportunities. She was already an employed professional 
in her home country. But her motivations, like those of many other migrants, 


were rooted in her connection to loved ones: 


I didn’t come to this country with the goal of improving myself or to have 
a better life. There {in Mexico}, I was a public accountant. I had my 
profession, my work, my family. But when it’s destiny—when you fall 

in love and you marry—you have to go where your man goes. That’s how 
it was that I came here. 


Like the other towns in this study, the presence of family, friends, or 
acquaintances from the migrants’ hometowns in Mexico was key to bringing 
new migrants to Ligonier. In an interview, Esteban Gémez, a mental health 
professional who works extensively with the local Latino population, describes 


how many migrants learned about Ligonier: 


{First} the cousin came and {then} the cousin called another cousin, or his uncle 
came and the uncle called his nephew, and the uncle called his sister, and the 
brother-in-law came, and then came the father-in-law and the son-in-law... 
and everyone was here. 


This migration pattern is evident in the concentration of families and 
individuals from particular places in Mexico. Just as Goshen is home to many 
people from the state of Hidalgo, Ligonier is home to migrants from particular 
regions of Mexico, notably Aguascalientes. 

Gomez adds that migrants from Aguascalientes are attracted to Ligonier not 
only by work and the presence of family and friends, but also by the town’s 
rural character. As he puts it: “Ligonier is a small town and it’s rural here... 
Aguascalientes is also a rural area. The environment is peaceful. There’s not a 
lot going on there [either}.” 


2 Source: US Census Bureau, 2006-2008 American Community Survey (American FactFinder). 
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Challenges and Changes 


Acceptance and Discrimination 


Magdalena Campbell’s paternal grandparents were itinerant farm workers in 
Mexico who became legal residents in the early 1960s as guest workers under 
the US government’s Bracero Program. They traveled from state to state 
harvesting fruits and vegetables. (Campbell’s maternal grandfather was Native 
American but married a Mexican American woman in Texas.) Campbell’s 
parents also worked as itinerant farm laborers throughout the United States. 
They decided to settle in Ligonier in the mid-1970s because they liked the 
Midwest and were looking for a stable place to raise their six children. Both 
her parents found work in local factories where they worked for 30 years. 

When Campbell’s family came to Ligonier there were only a few other 
Latino families. However, the town had an earlier history of settlement by 
other “outsiders,” including Jewish refugees in the 19" century and migrants 
from Appalachia in the 1960s.’ During her lifetime Campbell has seen the 
Latino community in Ligonier grow substantially, especially during the 1990s 
when the Latino population grew exponentially in response to a booming 
job market. 

Today, Campbell says, the Latino community is well established. “There [are] 
a lot of Mexican businesses...There are three groceries...There is [a Mexican} 
restaurant. There are two [Mexican-American-owned}] car lots... The bigger 
one—the guy that owns that lives behind there and he’s got a beautiful 
home—it has a big huge fountain in the front.” There are also at least five 
Latino churches in town, she says, and some Hispanic families, like her own, 
attend the “American” churches. Some Latino and “Anglo” (non-Latino white) 


families, also like her own, have intermarried. 


3 Ann Millard, Mariaelena Jefferds, Ken Crane, Isidore Flores, “Research Overview: The Rural Midwestern Context and 
Qualitative Methods,” in Apple Pie & Enchiladas: Latino Newcomers in the Rural Midwest, eds. Ann Millard, Jorge Chapa, 
Catalina Burillo, et al. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2004), 76-79. 
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According to respondents the experiences of Latinos in Ligonier depend a 
great deal on how recently they have come to the town, their legal status, and 
how they engage with the broader local community. Campbell says that long- 
established Latinos like herself have been mostly well accepted in Ligonier 
by the non-Latino community. Elena Hernandez, who came to Ligonier in 
the mid-1980s, also found this to be the case. “Here in Ligonier. ..they’ve 
already really accepted us...Yes, there will be people that don’t want us {herel], 
but I think that the majority...has good things to say about us.” Hernandez 
attributes this to the fact that the first Latino settlers in Ligonier were 
hardworking people and that the Latino population initially developed very 
slowly. “First, just a few people arrived. They weren't very many and they were 
good people, hard workers. And later when more people started coming {..e., 
in the 1990s}, the population was already part way integrated.” 

This sentiment of acceptance is not universal in Ligonier, however. Although 
townspeople have been very receptive to legal migrants, undocumented 
migrants have been less welcome, according to respondents. This was 
particularly the case in the 1990s, when both anti-immigrant sentiment 
and the Latino population of Ligonier increased dramatically.* Over the last 
three years anti-immigrant sentiment has been on the rise again, respondents 
say. They link such feelings to the current economic crisis and to legislation 
cracking down on illegal immigration, such as the 2006 Indiana State law 
requiring proof of legal status or a Social Security number to obtain a driver’s 
license. 

Magdalena Campbell reports that recently she has heard more negative 
comments about Latino migrants in Ligonier than in the past. Some Anglos, 


she says, think Mexicans and other migrants “aren't paying taxes...[They say,] 


‘These immigrants just come to take our jobs—things like that.” They don't 


realize, she says, that migrants “are paying sales tax...And a lot...pay their 
taxes when they work as well.” And she worries that sooner or later she too 


will be the target of discrimination: 


I’ve never been questioned or thad} anything said to me because of the color 
of my skin. Everybody just sees me as the same because I’ve lived in Ligonier 
for all my life...I grew up with a lot of these people and I would go over and 
spend the night at their homes, played baseball with their friends, and with 
their children...and I’ve never gotten told, “You're a Mexican.” But now... 
things have changed...I will get discriminated {against}, I guess. 


Newer Versus Established Migrants 


Campbell and other respondents observed that in Ligonier public attitudes 
about migration are impacted by the behaviors and attitudes of the city’s 
migrants, which, they think, vary depending on how recently those individuals 
have come to Ligonier. Campbell, for instance, described newer migrants 

as having an apparent lack of interest in integrating themselves into the 
community, a trait that she described as “arrogant”: “They’re...not willing to 
accept anything. They want their way. They are not willing to follow the law 
sometimes. ..A lot of them are young guys...They are very arrogant—some 

of them—compared to how [we] were back when we first came here.” Such 


4 \|bid. 
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migrants have apparently come to Ligonier to earn money, but not to settle 
in the United States. ; 

Established migrants, on the other hand, “tend to be persons with more 
education,” Esteban Gémez explains, “Their language skills are better, they 
can speak English with greater proficiency, they are more involved in 
community activities, they are more active with local government,...they run 
their own businesses.” In contrast, he says, 


{Recent migrants} arrive...and it’s a learning process... They want to learn 
English, they want to educate themselves, they want to finish their primary 
school educations. The majority of the recently arrived keep to themselves. 

They only get together with the people they know...That’s how they feel most 
comfortable. . It’s not that way with the ones who've been here a few years... 
{If you say,} “You have to get involved {in the broader community},” the recent 
migrants say, “Why? If I don’t trust anyone, if I don’t have legal paperwork, 
why should I get involved?” There is a certain sense of fear, a lack of trust, 

on the part of the newer migrants. 


The story of Elena Hernandez narrated below makes plain that such trust, 
participation, and skills are something that develop over time as migrants 
gradually become part of their new communities. Some migrants do move 
back and forth between Mexico and the United States, but some, like Elena 
Hernandez, come and stay, creating a new life and community in Ligonier 


despite their initial intention to return to Mexico. Hernandez explains: 


When I came here {in 1986}, my husband had a very good job and he told 
me, “Don’t work. It’s better for you to take care of the house and our family.” 
I got pregnant in 1987 and had our first baby, a girl, in March of 1988. 
We always had the idea that someday we would return to our country. When 
we got married, he said, “We'll gust be here in the United States for a couple 
of years, we'll get together some money, and we'll go back to Mexico and start 
a business...” Time passed. If I remember correctly, by 1988 I remember that 
I told him, “We're not going back. We're going to stay.” 
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Hernandez and her husband decided to try to buy their own home in 
Ligonier and she began work sewing clothes in a factory to earn money for 
the down-payment. 

It was a little difficult because in Mexico I had my own profession, my town} 

office. I had an assistant {and} a secretary. But I started. ..sewing and I liked 

it. I didn’t regret it. I spent three years there. I got to know American life. 

I had the chance to get to know some Amish people...1 felt happy...and it gave 

me the impetus to learn the language because everyone there spoke English. 





I was the only Hispanic person.” 

After three years Hernandez left her job to have her second child. She 
subsequently had two more children, but in 1998 she decided to go back to 
work after seeing an advertisement for a part-time bank position in Ligonier: 

“T wanted to see if I could still do the kind of {professional} work that I had 
done in Mexico...to work with clients.” 

Hernandez began working just one day a week, but over the next two years 
her workload increased and she started helping the loan officers at the bank 
with mortgage applications for Spanish-speaking clients. She attended real 
estate classes and later passed the necessary exams to become a Realtor. In 1999 
she started selling houses in the Ligonier area. In 2003 she started her own real 
estate business. She now works with both Hispanic and non-Hispanic clients. 

“At this point,” she says, “I feel like Iam more from here {than from Mexico]... 
We are happy here and...it would be very difficult for us to return [to Mexico}. 
At first we used to say, ‘We're going to go [back,}...but not now. [Now] it’s 
like you feel more like you belong here than there.” 








Hard Times for Latino Families ) 


Whether Ligonier’s newest migrants will have the chance to decide if they want 
to stay and make lives for themselves and their families in Ligonier has recently | 
been put into question by the economic downturn in the United States. As 
elsewhere, many Latinos in Ligonier are struggling to make ends meet as jobs 

become increasingly scarce. Some are giving up their homes in the United 

States to return to Mexico. 


Esteban Gémez describes how the crisis is taking its toll on the Latino 


{Many families are leaving their houses to go and live with others...1 know a 

bunch of families that have moved in together {to save money}. ..Families don’t 

have enough to pay for gas. They are living without heat because they can’t pay 

their utilities...or...for food. I think that at one of the local food pantries they 

were serving 20 people last month and now it’s like 80 or 90 people. {It is} 
to the point where they don't have enough to give everyone something. : 


| 
| 
| 
community in Ligonier: 
: 


Gomez, who works in the mental health profession, points out that 
the economic crisis is also affecting families and the community at a 
psychological level. 
We've seen more patients recently with depression and anxiety. The other thing 
that we've heard. ..is that there is an increase in sexual violence among couples, 
because many of the men—their identity is in their work...and they've been 
laid off and they have nothing to do. The rage they feel inside comes out in 
incidences of domestic violence, mostly sexual violence against their partners. .. 
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These are the kinds of things that are happening in our community because 
of the economic crisis. 


The toll of the crisis on the Latino community in Ligonier is compounded 
by rising anti-immigrant sentiment. According to respondents, the 2006 
change to state law that requires a Social Security number or proof of legal 
status in order to obtain a motor vehicle license has made day-to-day life 
extremely difficult for undocumented migrants and contributes to a climate 
of fear in which Latinos increasingly feel as if they are suspects even if they 
have not broken the law. As Elena Hernandez put it: 


Last year...they took away the licenses...The mayority of the community had 
Indiana state licenses, but after they passed the law...they began to check 
peoples’ identities and revoke their licenses and that’s when things got difficult. 
Here you have to be able to drive to get things done, to go here or there, to go to 
work...l’ve met a lot of people who have told me that “We've leaving.. .because 
it’s too much of a struggle here....” It’s really sad...Now when the police see 

a brown- or black-haired person...they’re on their way to figure out how they 
can stop you in the street or in your car. Because they know now that if they 
stop you, they're surely going to find that you don’t have a license...{So} now 
the people don’t want to leave home, they have to look for someone to take them 
to work. Sometimes they have to pay someone a lot to take them, and, above all, 
you always feel that there is someone following you. 


Such circumstances have, in the assessment of Esteban G6émez, resulted 
in a notable decrease in new Latino migration to Ligonier. 


{I}n the last three years there’s been a decrease...There aren't as many people 
coming as in the past. For example, the principal of the elementary school says 
that last year there were 20 new students, but this year there were only three— 
meaning that families aren't coming like they used to. 


Long-term Consequences 


If you drive down the main street (of Ligonier}, you see that 
it’s a little depressed right now. There are a lot of businesses 
that have left, a lot of vacant buildings or buildings that 
haven't been remodeled since they were first built...so the 
downtown looks shut down, depressed. There’s not much 
business activity. 


—Esteban Gomez, Ligonier 


Like many others who live in Ligonier, Esteban Gémez is concerned about 
the impact of the current economic downturn not only on the local Latino 
population, but also on the town as a whole. What will happen to Ligonier 
if fewer and fewer Latinos find themselves able to sustain their families? 
Gémez suggests that the flip side of increasing anti-immigrant sentiment 
triggered by the crisis is an increasing awareness of the interdependence of 
Latinos and non-Latinos in Ligonier and the necessity of working together 
to protect and promote the well-being of the town. Some Latinos, including 
himself, Gémez says, have been included by town officials and activists in 
recent efforts to revitalize Ligonier’s downtown area. Despite the challenges, 
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Gomez says he is optimistic about the future, both of his new hometown and 


its Latino community: 


I am part of a committee that is trying to ensure that students that graduate go 
to college and return here to the community. It’s a big effort—to try to develop 
leadership at an early age so that they make it to college. .{and to make them 
aware} that they have a place to come back to, that there’s a life here, activities, 
and a concept of community...1 think that future {for Ligonier and its Latino 
community} is a positive one.. .because there are families that have decided 

to stay...When the crisis 15 over, there will still be a group here, a nucleus 

of Latinos that will be the future of our town. 


For Gémez making such changes means creating community across cultural 


and ethnic lines. It means investing in Ligonier’s young Latino population as a 
future resource for the life of the community. 


How do we make it happen?...{We say to young people,} “Here—ain this 
town—you can make it. The people here can give you the tools. They can give 
you the opportunities. They want to offer you a place where you feel secure, 

a place where you can be a part of the community.” 
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City Profile 


County Elkhart 
Total population Elkhart 52,500 
Latino population 1 Fo) 01 0 46 Wy Ay) 
1990 Total population 43,627 


1990 Latino population 888 (2.0%) 


Latinos who are foreign born 7,550 


Latinos who are under 18 bo 0] 010) 
Latinos of Mexican origin 10,200 (75.2%) 
Top three occupations in which Latinos 

are employed: construction, extraction, 
maintenance, and repair; service occupations; 
Sales and office occupations. 


Source: US Census Bureau, 2006-2008 American Community Survey (American FactFinder) 
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Elkhart 
Coming to Elkhart 


Unfortunately...in Mexico the opportunities for work are 
scarce even if you are a professional. My brother came {to 
Elkhart} through the help of his sister-in-law who had been 
here a while. First he was in Phoenix and she told him, 
“You know, there are places here for you to find work....” 

I came because my brother told me that there was work here. 


—Francisco Garza, Elkhart 


In Mexico Francisco Garza worked as a white-collar worker at City Hall and 

at a law firm. But when he came to Elkhart in 1995 his first job was working 
in a factory making camper shells for pickup trucks. Later he worked in a fast 
food restaurant. He gradually learned English and met people who helped him 
find better-paying jobs. Today he owns his own business and is a founder of a 
community organization that strives to encourage cross-cultural understanding 
between the Latino and non-Latino communities. 

Like many other Latino migrants, Garza came to Elkhart because he heard 
from family members about the need for workers in the vehicle industry and 
was looking for a better life for his family. He jokes that it certainly was not 
the weather that brought him to Northern Indiana. 

I think work is the main thing that has brought people here. The climate 

here is very extreme. When it’s cold, it’s really cold...Back in Mexico wed 

never even seen snow. And here when it’s hot, it’s really hot...So “Let’s go {to 

Elkhart}, because {the weather} is attractive!” —no, I don’t think so...What 

has attracted people here is the economic situation, that one can advance oneself 

more than in Mexico. 

Octavio Gonzdlez, a migrant from Colombia who works extensively with the 
Latino population in Elkhart County, says that migrant parents have told him 
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that they chose this region because it is a “healthier” environment for their 


children than other regions of the United States. 


From what 1 understand...in the southern parts of the United States there is 
a lot more persecution of Latinos...more hostile environment, an environment 
with gangs, social disorder, sexual misconduct, alcohol, drugs, those kinds of 
things. Here in the north parents have found an environment that 1s a little 
healthier. It’s a more conservative, traditional area. It’s another world. 


Some families, Gonzalez says, have migrated from other areas of the United 
States. Many have come directly from Mexico. “Their relatives have called them 
and said, ‘Come here! There’s work here.” Many, he says, have come from the 
north of Mexico, from Mexico City, and from the state of Aguascalientes. Some, 
like Francisco Garza and his family, have come from the town of Apan in the 
Mexican state of Hidalgo, the hometown of many migrants to Elkhart County. 
Elkhart is also home to migrants from other areas of Latin America, including 
people from Venezuela, Colombia, Puerto Rico, Guatemala, El Salvador, and 
Honduras. 

Five years after Francisco Garza migrated to the United States, his parents 
came to Elkhart. (They later returned to Mexico.) His four sisters came next. 
Along with his siblings, including his older brother who is the owner of another 
local business, Garza now runs a restaurant in Elkhart specializing in food 
traditional to his family’s hometown in Mexico. 

Garza believes that his family’s experience is widespread among Latino 
migrants in the Elkhart area, many of whom also migrated to Elkhart in the 
late 1990s and early 2000s. “A common thing is for the husband to come, get 
together some money, and in a couple of years send for his wife and kids. Many 
of us have {also} come here, gotten married, had kids, and gotten established. 
We've started to grow our families here.” 
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Challenges and Changes 


Building a New Community 


Coming to a new country with a different language and different customs 
was a radical change for migrants like Garza. In the mid-1990s the Latino 
population was much smaller and migrants like Garza felt out of place in 
their new environment. “Now, he explains, “whatever store you're in there 
are people that speak Spanish, but in [the mid-1990s} they looked at us 
Latinos like we were really odd.” 

Graciela Rodriguez, the founder of Indiana’s first Spanish-language 
newspaper, remembers that when she and her family first arrived in Elkhart in 
1992, “there was nothing in Spanish for the people.” They started the paper, she 
says, because “we felt that people needed to get information {about} what was 
going on in their own language.” Today Rodriquez’s newspaper reaches Latinos 
in 15 counties in Northern Indiana and Southwest Michigan. When she started 
the newspaper she imagined that it would serve as a bridge between Latinos 
and the broader community, but she soon found that her paper was primarily 
a bridge between diverse elements of the Latino community—a group united 
by experiences of migration, by language and some cultural traditions, but also 
divided by country or region of origin, education levels, legal status, and area 
of settlement. The Latino community, even in Elkhart County, was far from 
monolithic, something Rodriguez understood firsthand as a Latina born 
in the United States and raised in Colombia. 

Building bridges within the Latino community while also forming links 
between Latinos and non-Latinos is a challenge that has also been undertaken 
by others in Elkhart in recent years. Francisco Garza, for example, has helped 
organize a community center that aims to provide forums in which Latinos 
from the Hidalgo region can share their cultural traditions with each other 
and the Elkhart community. 


Our principal objective,” he says, “was to help the Anglo population understand 
that we are not the stereotype {they might have} of Latinos—people that come 
to do or sell drugs, tor participate in} gangs. We thave} had various events... 
{We brought} a traditional ballet troupe and mariachi {band} from Mexico... 
for an event at the Elkhart Theater...One Thanksgiving. . .we invited people 
that we knew—whites, blacks, Latinos—and we shared a Thanksgiving 
meal and we watched the {documentary} film Fuerza...We told everyone that 
Latinos don’t normally celebrate Thanksgiving, but we wanted to be a part 

of what is traditional here. There were 60 or 70 people. 


Non-Latino institutions in Elkhart have also increasingly reached out to the 
Latino population. Estrella Ramos, a Latina who works in community outreach, 
says that she has seen an increasing awareness and accommodation of the 
Latino population. 

Lately, I’ve seen that people’s attitudes are changing a little.. compared to how 

it was 12 years ago, above all in this county {Elkhart}...Little by little people 

are becoming more aware and realizing that we are here...In addition to the 
businesses and the hospital, schools here now also have more programs and 
services...Churches—whereas before it was strange that they would even open 
their doors {to Latinos}, now many churches have services in Spanish. They 
even hire or bring a {Latino} pastor. 
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Generational Changes 


As Elkhart has changed, so have the experiences of migrants to the area. For 
Francisco Garza, for instance, the contrast between the experiences of first- 
generation migrants like himself who came in the mid-1990s and those of their 
children is remarkable. Garza remembers that when his daughter, now a high 
school sophomore, was in the sixth grade her spelling-bee team won first place. 
At that time he was embarrassed by the fact that it was difficult for him even 
to speak English. Now his daughter is on her school’s speech and debate team, 
which won third place in the state last year. 

You can see how sudden the adaptation of the second generation has been. 

When (my wife and I} talk from time to time about the possibility of returning 

to Mexico...{my daughter} can’t even fathom it because she has a future 

here. She wants to go to college. She wants to do something {with her life}, 

to be more important. I hope that how we came here is not going to limit her 

horizons. When we came, we thought about work. To give a better life to our 

kids. Now our kids are growing up and they are imagining a brighter future 

for themselves. Something more substantial, something that is not just working 

from paycheck to paycheck. 


Garza’s daughter has a future beyond what he imagined for himself 
when he came to the United States. Yet in her story there are echoes of the 
determination and sacrifice that characterize Garza’s own story of leaving his 
white-collar job in Mexico to work part-time in fast food restaurants. Initially 
he spoke little English, but he worked hard to learn the language and “after 
a while I was no longer in the kitchen. I was passing out fries in the window, 
giving out the drinks. But I wanted to learn more English, so I got a job up 
front taking orders. That’s how you have to begin...You have to want it.” 

Garza tells this story as a metaphor for the growth of the Latino community 
in Elkhart. “That is how the community has grown,” he says, “how {Latino} 
businesses have grown.” Things have changed quickly from his generation to 
his daughter’s generation. Today there are many Latino stores and restaurants 
and many young people like his daughter with dreams of professional careers. 
But those changes are rooted in the values and struggles of first-generation 


migrants like Garza. 


“The Biggest Problem” 


Whether the dreams of young people like Francisco Garza’s daughter will 
be realized depends not only on personal effort, but also on the opportunities 
afforded to them by the broader society. Garza and others like him got a 
foothold in Elkhart in large part because of the availability of jobs in local 
industry in the 1990s. Today, however, there are fewer jobs for “unskilled” 
laborers. Respondents for this study were adamant that training and education 
are paramount to the future well-being of the Latino community in the 
Elkhart area. However, they also acknowledged that for many migrants a lack 
of legal documentation is a major obstacle to educational achievement and 
professional success. 

The problem is particularly acute, respondents explained, for young people 
who came to the United States illegally as children. Many such children are 
trapped in low-income positions despite their talents, a situation Graciela 
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Rodriguez believes is a loss not only for those individuals and their families, 
but also for society more generally. 


We have...{a} wave of “brain drain” in terms of the children that were not 
born here, {who are} undocumented...Some of them have even graduated 
{college} and they cannot work in their fields. {They} have to get a job in one 
of the factories. And that really gets to me because after so much effort—and 
they have really applied themselves to be their best—there’s no answer for 
them... They would be a great help to the local community...They have been 
raised here, they are bilingual...the US has invested in them, and that’s 
going to be lost...For example, in the case of nurses, they cannot pass the board 
exams}, because they are required to have a Social Security number in order 
to take the test...You have a person that arrived here as a 13- or 14-year-old 
kid, that has graduated as a nurse, and what is she going to do? Work as 

a hairdresser or {in} a factory? 


Francisco Garza expresses similar concerns: 


There are young people that leave high school and it’s very difficult for them 

to attend college... There was a young woman who excelled in high school here 
in Elkhart and she got a scholarship to {a local college} but they only gave her 
a partial scholarship...and she was undocumented {so she couldn’t get federal 
financial aid}.. It 1s very sad that someone very intelligent who has done so 
well in school can’t continue because she lacks legal status. 


Leaders in the Latino community like Garza have tried to help such students 
by raising funds for scholarships. Others have supported programs like an 
area non-profit that works to ensure that migrants who want to continue their 
studies have the opportunity to do so by offering them the chance to finish 
their primary and secondary educations and guidance about opportunities for 
higher education. 

Despite these efforts, respondents concurred that the problem is systemic and 
cannot be fixed merely at the individual level. The problem of documentation 
is central, respondents believe, to the well-being of the Latino community 
as a whole, affecting everything from educational and work opportunities to 
interpersonal relationships within families. Octavio Gonzalez, a business owner 
and community organizer who works with Latinos in the field of education, 
calls the problem of documentation “the biggest problem that exists” for the 
Latino community. “If this problem...could be resolved,” he says, 

a multitude of problems would be solved: social, economic, community, 

psychological. Because (being undocumented} creates tremendous tension, 

knowing that you are not at ease to do what you need to do, that you have 

to travel in secret, that you have to work with documents that do not belong 

to you. These are deplorable circumstances...{and it is} very distressing to see 

families that have to live like this to survive. 


Community in Crisis 
The current economic crisis affects everyone, but for the undocumented the 
situation is particularly difficult, respondents point out. As Octavio Gonzalez 
puts it, 
If it was difficult before to get a job without documentation, now it’s much 
move difficult. There aren't sources of work. On the contrary, they are closing 
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the factories...And when they do begin to reopen...the compantes are going 

to be looking for the most highly trained workers and the majority of the 
Latino labor force isn’t well trained. Sometimes they don’t even have a high 
school or primary school education...When Anglos lose their gobs, they receive 
unemployment. ..Some are given move training. ..The {undocumented} Latinos 
that we are talking about don’t have access to such subsidies...That is, they 
are left without jobs and without the possibility of studying. It’s like society 

is clipping their wings. 





Graciela Rodriguez adds that rather than empathize with such individuals 
in the context of the economic crisis, some in the broader Elkhart community 
increasingly resent the presence of undocumented migrants. She believes 
conflicts with non-Latinos in Elkhart are on the rise because resources are 
scarce and people are looking for scapegoats. Some non-Latinos, she says, 
blame migrants for taking away their jobs. 

Without work or other opportunities, many migrant families have no choice 
but to leave Elkhart. Some seek work elsewhere in the United States, others 
return to their countries of origin. As Estrella Ramos notes, 





Not only through my work, but also at church, we've seen many families 
affected (by the financial crisis} who ave leaving {Elkhart}, people who think 
that there might be more opportunities elsewhere to find work. 


Whether those families can find something better elsewhere remains to be 
seen. As one respondent pointed out, the resources available to such families 
in Mexico are limited at best: 


They ave returning to their hometowns and that’s another problem. ..There are 
children that were born here and they have no idea what or where Mexico 

is. When their families return to Mexico, they are not getting help {from the 
government} because their children are not Mexican, they are Americans... 
And the other thing is that right now Mexico is not a good source of 
employment either. 





The impact of leaving Elkhart is felt at many levels, but most fundamentally 
at the level of the family. Children, respondents note, are particularly affected 
when their families are divided by the crisis. Graciela Rodriguez recalls 





a conversation she had with the mother of a toddler in Elkhart who was 
agonizing over the consequences of the crisis for her family: 


(Sthe was saying, “We have a small child...and {my husband} is thinking 
of going back because he hasn't got a job, and I’m telling him that I’m staying, 
because I don’t see how we are going to make it there, because people are telling 
me that there are no jobs {there}.” 


Rodriguez notes that this situation is “like the reverse of what happened 
years ago [when] the men would come first.” Now some men are leaving and 
their families are staying behind—for the time being—in Indiana. Those who 
remain behind, respondents say, are increasingly desperate. Referring to her 
work with a local social services organization, Estrella Ramos explains: 

{The} people who ave still here call us...everyday...saying that “it’s difficult to 

pay this {bill},” that “we are thinking of leaving,” that “we need help.” People 

that sometimes can’t even pay for the gas {to leave}. These are situations that 


ave really, really difficult. 
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City Profile 

County Goshen Elkhart 
Total population 31,400 
Latino population 7,300 (23.2%) 
1990 Total population 23,797 
1990 Latino population 1,156 (4.9%) 
Latinos who are foreign born ys 010) 
Latinos who are under 18 40/0) 
Latinos of Mexican origin N/A 
Top three occupations in which Latinos 

are employed: service occupations; farming, 


fishing, and forestry occupations; management, 


professional, and related occupations. 


Source: US Census Bureau, 2006-2008 American Community Survey (American FactFinder) 





Goshen 


Coming to Goshen 


(My wife's father} was a pastor...here in Goshen. He said to 
me, “Look...you should come and I will help you with your 
{residency} papers. Come!” But I didn’t want to...I was very 
nationalistic. And not only that, but in the religious teachings 
I subscribed to, to come to the United States was to doubt that 
God could provide for our needs in Mexico...1 still hadn't 
decided to come when my wife came {to Goshen} because her 
father became ill...My wife came...to care for her father... 
but she was pregnant...and it got to be close to the time for 
her to have the baby...So I came when the baby was born 
{and} I looked for work to pay the hospital bills, but I still 
didn’t want to stay... had responsibilities {tin Mexico}. I had 
been a pastor for eight years in a church and I was giving 
seminary classes...and I needed to go back...{But} one day 
we went to the doctor’s office with the baby and in the waiting 
room there was a magazine called Christian Life.. {and} I 
read a statistic that said that there was one church for every 
600 {non-Hispanic} Americans but only one for every 5,000 
Hispanic Americans. And the only Hispanic churches here at 
that time were just congregations of about 20 people. So I said 
to myself, “Where are the other 4,980 {people}? They need 
more churches here. They need more pastors.” That was the 
statistic that made me stay. 


—Pastor Luis Vega, Goshen 
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Pastor Luis Vega settled in Goshen in the late 1980s out of a sense of religious 


calling. Shortly after obtaining his legal status, he found a congregation in 
need of a pastor in nearby Ligonier and preached there for 16 years. Today he 
is a pastor in Goshen and a well-known figure in the city’s Latino population. 
Pastor Vega’s personal history of migration to Northern Indiana is unique. 
However, a key element of his story is paralleled in the experiences of others 
interviewed for this study: the importance of family ties and community, 
including churches, in bringing migrants to Goshen and helping them to build 
new lives in the city. The individuals interviewed for this study emphasized 
that Latino migrants have predominantly come to Goshen seeking economic 
Opportunities unavailable to them in Mexico (and elsewhere), but their 
migration has been made possible by networks of relatives and friends and the 
support of a growing Latino community. 

When Pastor Vega first arrived in Goshen in the late 1980s, there was a small 
but substantial population of Latinos already living in the area, perhaps 1,000 
people by his estimate. Today the population of Goshen is approximately 24 
percent Latino.” Some of those migrants come from countries like El Salvador, 
Honduras, Venezuela, and Colombia. But most of them are Mexican and many 
are from one particular place, the town of Apan, a small town in the Mexican 
state of Hidalgo about 50 miles outside Mexico City. 


From Apan to Goshen 


Why have so many people come to Goshen from Apan? Pastor Vega recalls that 
when he came to Goshen there was no one else from Apan. But shortly after he 
arrived, one of his parishioners from Apan told him that he wanted to migrate 
to the United States. Pastor Vega helped him find a job in Goshen. “{W Jhen 

he {later} returned to Mexico he told people that he’d been living in Indiana 
and that there was work here and so a dozen people came back with him [to 


9 Source: US Census Bureau, 2006-2008 American Community Survey (American FactFinder). 
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Goshen} from Apan...The people from Apan began to come and come and 
come until I lost count.” | 
Héctor Delgado was among the first to migrate to Goshen from Apan in 
the late 1980s. He came with his brother and a small group of other migrants. 
Some in the group were members of Pastor Vega’s church in Apan. 
“We arrived—the first ones (from Apan}—and {afterwards} we started 
to encourage others to come, to tell them that there was work here {in the 
recreational vehicle industry}. ..The population (from Apan} grew here in 
Goshen and in Elkhart too, and the work opportunities, the industry, business 
also grew.” 


Jesas Alvarez, a friend of Delgado’s who is also from Apan, elaborates: 


More of us began arriving and they needed more workers, so the supply and 
demand was in balance...Goshen grew a lot economically and there were a lot 
of opportunities...and so we kept coming little by little. First we were 10, then 
12, {and} now we are many people here from Apan...That’s how we started. 


The city of Goshen offered migrants opportunities not available in their 
hometowns or even elsewhere in the United States. In 1993, for instance, 
Patricia Nifiez’s parents left Mexico for Texas because of poor economic 
conditions. The following year work for migrants in Texas became scarce, and 
Nijfiez’s parents moved to the Goshen area to find jobs through the help of 
a friend. Nifiez explains that a lot of migrants like her parents, “know that 
there are a lot of factories {in Goshen} and until recently {those factories} were 
functioning really well and gave them good salaries.” 

For some families migration was a matter of survival. Fabricio Solano, an 
undocumented migrant from Apan who has lived in Goshen for almost 15 
years, explains that in Goshen he has been able to provide for his children. 

“There {in Mexicol,” he says, “we lived in a little room made out of cardboard. 
At times we didn’t have enough money to [buy food].” His story is echoed 

in the experience of Conchita L6pez, who migrated with her two children 

to Goshen from Apan in 1995. In Mexico, Lopez says, 

Sometimes, we didn’t have enough to eat. My husband was unemployed. 

I washed clothes for people or did whatever I could to earn money to feed my 

children. My husband was desperate...I would come home from working and 

he was at home without a job...(W }hen his cousin and his family came {to 

Goshen} and called him, they gave him hope and that’s why he came. 


After her husband came to Goshen Lépez journeyed to the United States 
illegally, crossing the US-Mexican border hidden in the trunk of a car. Her 
children entered the country separately with false paperwork, aided by a friend. 
The separation from her children was terrifying: 

{A}fter I arrived in San Antonio {Texas}, I waited desperately for my kids 

because we'd been separated and I was really frightened. They didn’t come and 

didn’t come, but finally they made it, and after that I never let them out of my 
sight again. 

Conchita Lépez and her family have now lived in Goshen for almost 15 years. 
Like many migrants, Lopez found work in the recreational vehicle industry. 
She has also worked in other manufacturing jobs, for a local hotel, and as a 
childcare provider. She remains undocumented. Only the youngest of her now 


four children has legal status in the United States. 
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Although coming to the United States changed Lopez’s life in positive 
ways, the current economic crisis means that times are now tough for her 
and her family. She lost her job in July of 2008 and was unemployed when 
we interviewed her in 2009. Like many undocumented migrants Lopez 
comes from an uneducated background and has no professional training. In 
light of circumstances like these respondents expressed concern that migrant 
families are now struggling to provide their children with the opportunities 
that motivated them to come to the United States in the first place. As Jests 
Alvarez put it, | 

Id like to see {my children} do their best...do better than I've done, not gust be a 

common laborer, not work in a factory...{My oldest son} has already graduated 

from high school, but at this point there are few opportunities ahead of him. He's 
not working and he can’t study either. He’s 19 years old...The costs tof higher 
education} are a lot and right now our situation 1s bad, really bad. 


Community Challenges 


Migrants like Conchita Lopez and Jestis Alvarez have taken enormous risks 
and struggled to make better lives for their families in the Goshen area. 
Uprooted from their homelands, they have faced many obstacles: learning a 
new language and cultural norms, navigating legal and social services systems, 
and building a new community. Among the greatest challenges, however, have 
been the attitudes of some non-Latinos regarding their presence in Goshen and 
legislation that has made it increasingly difficult for many migrants to live and 
work in the United States. These factors, in combination with the economic 
crisis, have presented Goshen’s Latino community with significant challenges. 


Who Belongs in Goshen? 


Goshen used to just be for {non-Hispanic} whites...(W}e {Latinos} started 

to come here and if they said things to us, we didn’t understand... .{so} we kept 
coming and we were happy...We kept growing, but the {Latino} people didn’t 
get involved in the everyday social life of the city because of the language...The 
Anglo people didn’t realize how many of us there were...because most people gust 
stayed in their houses. They would go to work and to their homes. But then 
when the people marched {in support of migrant rights in 2006}, they realized 
how many of us there are...and they were scared. 


—Hector Delgado, Goshen 


Héctor Delgado remembers that in the 1990s the Ku Klux Klan paraded 
through downtown Goshen against the Latino population. Today, he and other 
respondents said, there is a small but vocal minority strongly opposed to the 
Latino presence in Goshen. Such individuals, respondents say, are angry and 
fearful about the impact of Latinos on their community. They blame the local 
Latino population for problems in the city like struggling schools and job 
shortages. As one respondent put it, “They think that the schools have gone 
downhill because of us...because the Latinos don’t know English...They blame 
us because the low test scores lower their ranking and so they don’t receive the 
money they used to get.” Or, as another said, “They would say, “They [Latinos] 
come here to take away our jobs...They’re using our social services.” 
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More widespread, respondents noted, is a lack of understanding of the 
challenges Latino migrants face, the cultures they come from, and the 
contributions they make to the broader community. For example, some Goshen 
residents do not understand why Latino migrants often do not speak English. 
As Héctor Delgado puts it: 


They say that they want us to speak English and not Spanish...They are 
offended if you speak to them in Spanish. I tell them that I speak in Spanish 
because I speak Spanish in my family... All my life I've spoken Spanish... .They 
should remember that their grandparents spoke other languages. If they were 
Italian, they spoke Italian. 


Others are perplexed by the size of Latino migrant households in their 
neighborhoods, which—because of both cultural norms and necessity—often 
include extended family and friends. Pastor Luis Vega remembers, 


When I first came here, we lived with my cousin. I didn’t have anywhere else 
to live...He and his wife had three kids...My wife and I had three kids. My 
mother-in-law and father-in-law and their three kids (were also there}...We 
were 15 people in the same house and that’s something that a lot of Hispanic 
familtes do. It’s looked down upon by Americans. 


Héctor Delgado says some Anglos feel that migrants should adapt more 
quickly to the traditional cultural norms of their new home. But he thinks 
their underlying belief is that Goshen belongs to them, that Latinos are guests 
in “their house’: 


“You come to my house...” the whites say to me, “and you have to follow the 
rules... because this is my house.” I say to them that it’s not so, that this is my 
house too because all of us contribute {to the local economy and community}. 
They still think that this 1s their house, but in the history of the United States 
there have always been new people arriving. They don’t want to think about 
that. The real issue is that they don’t want to see us as belonging here. 


Delgado, who has lived and worked in Goshen for over 20 years, says that 
he considers himself a “Goshenite”: 


I call myself a “Goshenite” because I live here. I don’t live in Mexico...When 
we came here to the United States we arrived here with nothing. We bought 
clothes, beds, TVs. We paid rent. We helped the economy turn. We pay taxes. 
Many people think that we don't pay taxes. We helped the economy and the 
economy grew with our help. 


A Climate of Fear 


Fears and anxieties are not limited to non-Latinos in Goshen. Those 
interviewed for this study reported that Latino migrants, especially those who 
are undocumented, live with constant worries about finding and maintaining 
work and about the possibility of police harassment and deportation. They say 
that such fears have increased markedly over the last eight years. Respondents 
mentioned three critical events that have created a more difficult climate for 
migrants in Goshen and elsewhere: changes to national immigration law in 
2001 that restricted Social Security numbers to US legal residents and citizens, 
changes to Indiana state law in 2006 that made Social Security numbers (or 
proof of legal status) necessary for obtaining driver's licenses and license plates, 


and the economic crisis that began in 2008. 
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Prior to 2001, Pastor Vega explains, Latino migrants who came to the United 
States with a temporary legal visa were eligible for Social Security numbers. 
With Social Security numbers, many such migrants were able to find work 
in the recreational vehicle or other industries, obtain driver’s licenses, and 
collect unemployment when they lost their jobs. In 2001, however, changes in 
federal law instead offered newer legal migrants another kind of identification 
number, one that could only be used to file taxes with the IRS. Then in 2006 
Indiana state law restricted the granting of driver's licenses and license plates 
to individuals with Social Security numbers or proof of legal status in the 
United States. 

Pastor Vega tells the story of one family from Apan to illustrate how the 
effects of these new laws helped to create a climate of fear for the Latino 
population in Goshen: 


I had a tragedy in my congregation... think it was in 2007. There was 

a family—the father had been here for nine years, but hed come without 

a passport, he'd come undocumented...The only documentation he had was a 
card from the Mexican consulate and his driver's license from Mexico, which 
was, of course, expired. But he was a good man, a churchgoer...In the nine 
years that hed been here, the police had never stopped him, not even once...good 
driver, a good man, and if anyone had asked me who out of anyone {in this 
community} we should give legal status, | would say this man. He was an 
excellent man. But one day, all of the sudden, they changed the direction of 
one of the streets in town, from being one-way to being two-way, and he didn’t 
realize. He turned as if it were a one-way street and...there was a cop right 


behind him. So the cop stopped him and asked him for his paperwork. 


When the man showed the officer his expired license from Mexico the officer 
would not accept it and asked for other identification. The man explained that 
he had his consulate ID at home. They went to the house and were joined by 
another officer. One officer asked to use the bathroom. Once inside the officer 
entered the bedroom and found several papers, including check stubs with 
another name on them. The man and his brothers were working under other 
names. The officer began to yell. The family was frightened and called Pastor 
Vega for help. By the time he arrived the police had left because the man’s 
daughter-in-law, who spoke English, had arrived and told the officers that 
they had to leave if they did not have a warrant. 

The following day the police returned with seven officers and a warrant. 
The man and his two brothers were at church. The family members at the 
house called Pastor Vega for help. 


When I got inside, they asked me, “Do you live here?” I said, “No, I’m the 
family’s pastor.” (They said,} “You can’t be here.” {1 asked,} “Why not? 

I’m their pastor and I’m here to give them support, nothing else. I’m not going 
to get in the way....” {They said,} “You go or we're going to arrest you.” 

I left and they did many ugly things. They broke the ceiling, they tore up the 
carpeting, they turned over the beds, they opened up the televisions...as if they 
were looking for drugs. All they found was...papers and...the fake IDs with 
the photos of the men and the names that they were using. That was enough 
to take the brothers to jail. The rest of the family, the other four, never returned 
to their house...They left, terrified, for Mexico. That night the police came 

to the church twice to look for them...1 wanted to tell them that they had 
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no warrant...but I thought they would think that I was hiding something... 
{so I said,} “Look, they're not here.” I consider this an outrage, an abuse. Those 
families will never come back. The men were in jail, but they were released 

the next day and they left...So this fear—the people who are still here have 

it. Because they say, “If that happened to that family, it could happen to us 

at any time.” 


According to Pastor Vega and other respondents this climate of fear, 
combined with the new immigration laws and the loss of jobs due to the 
economic crisis, has resulted in an increasing number of departures from 
Goshen among Latino families since 2006. Many are returning to Mexico, they 
say, although a few are seeking jobs elsewhere, including Canada. Pastor Vega 
knows of 29 families from his church alone that have left Goshen and returned 
to Mexico, primarily to Apan. 


Community Changes 


The Latino community in Goshen faces many challenges. Those interviewed 
for this study told us that migrant families are able to meet some of those 
challenges through the support of social-service and outreach organizations 
in the city, such as a non-profit program that offers low-cost classes for 
individuals who need to complete their primary or secondary educations. 

In addition to assisting the Latino population with basic needs like education, 
some organizations are also actively working to ease tensions between the 
Latino and non-Latino communities through cross-cultural dialogue and 


community building efforts. 


Building a New Community Through Cooperation and Dialogue 


In Patricia Ndfiez’s work in the health care field she finds undocumented 
migrants are at times prevented from obtaining the health care they need 

by their fears about signing up for government programs like Medicaid. 
“Sometimes,” she says, “they don’t want to apply because they are afraid that... 
someone is going to call the police.” She observes, however, that there are 
several places in Goshen where such individuals receive free or sliding-scale 
medical services. One such place is a non-profit health care center well known 
for its work with the local Latino population. According to the health center’s 
website, approximately half of its clients are native Spanish speakers. 

In addition to providing low-cost health care, the health center also strives 
to facilitate cross-cultural communication. Beginning in 2006 the center 
invited individuals who speak only Spanish to join its board of directors. 

(An interpreter helps the group communicate.) Similar steps have been taken 
by other community organizations. One local group brings together Latinos 
and non-Latinos to provide the Latino community with information about 
migration-related issues (such as vehicle license laws) and also offers food 
vouchers and other assistance to struggling Latino families. Another group, 
part of the local city government, brings together Latino and non-Latino 
residents of Goshen to address issues of discrimination and diversity in Goshen. 
Héctor Delgado explains the diversity celebration in Goshen hosted annually 


by this group: 
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Each year we have a festival and we invite people {migrants} from many 
countries, as many as we can, and {because of this} many people from the 
Anglo community have realized the diversity that extsts...There are many 
people from many different places here...The last meeting that we had...a 
woman who is normally very anti-immigrant said that she was surprised 
by the amount of diversity that exists in Goshen—so many people from 
different cultures and the things that they can make. Many people brought 
their traditional foods so that the entire community...could see that here we 
ave people from all over the world. {Goshen is} more than just french fries 
and burgers. 





According to our respondents these and other groups in the Goshen area 
are changing the way Goshenites—especially young people—see their 
community. In 2006 a group of students at a local college made an award- 
winning documentary called Fuerza about migration between the cities of 
Apan and Goshen. The film highlights the tensions associated with the issue 
of migration in Goshen, but also presents a sympathetic view of the plight of 
migrants from Apan. Patricia Nifiez is hopeful that young people like the 
students who made the film are “opening things up...{It’s} as if they are saying 


to themselves, “There are other people in this world, more people {than just us}. 


> 


We are different colors, but we are all people.” 
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summary 


Families of Latino heritage have lived in Northern Indiana for many decades. 
In South Bend, for instance, a Latino community was well established by the 
1960s and some Latino “pioneers” are said to have come to the area as early as 
the 1920s. However, Northern Indiana became home to a new and much larger 
wave of Latino migrants in the 1990s, predominantly individuals and families 
from Mexico. 

Our study shows that Latino migrants in South Bend, Elkhart, Goshen, 
and Ligonier, like previous generations of migrants to the United States, were 
united by a common search for a better life for themselves and their families. 
Many came to the area seeking employment opportunities in the region’s 
industries. Some also came for political or religious reasons, or to study or work 
at local universities or colleges. In almost all cases migrants affirmed that their 
motivation for coming was rooted in family connections and obligations—a 
need to provide for their children or parents or a desire to be close to loved ones 
already settled in the region. However, respondents made it clear that while 
such motivations were deeply personal, they were also formed in the context 
of larger political and economic constraints such as the extremely difficult 
economic conditions in the migrants’ home countries and communities. 

The individuals we interviewed described many challenges they have faced 
in making new lives for themselves and their families in Northern Indiana. 

In all four towns, respondents cited tensions with non-Latinos as a significant 
challenge to feeling “at home” in their new communities. Some told stories 
of discrimination or a lack of understanding on the part of non-Latinos about 
the cultural backgrounds of Latino migrants and their reasons for settling 

in Northern Indiana. However, some respondents also described growing 
awareness and acceptance of the Latino population in their towns and several 
applauded efforts by local government and the non-profit sector to bridge 
cultural and ethnic differences in their communities. 

Respondents emphasized that the challenges Latinos face in their towns are 
greatest for the most recent migrants—individuals who are not yet proficient 
in the language or customs of their new communities. Many respondents 
described a significant gap between the experiences of more established Latino 
families and those who have come within the last decade. They also pointed 
to internal diversity within the Latino population arising from such factors as 


country and region of origin. 
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In all four towns respondents expressed great concern about the impact of 
the recent economic crisis on the Latino population. Many emphasized that 
the loss of factory work and other employment has been particularly hard on 

“unskilled” migrant workers and their families. Many also expressed concern 
that Latinos are more likely to be targets of discrimination during economic 
downturns. Fears about the recession coincided in their narratives with anxiety 
about growing anti-immigrant attitudes in the United States since the terrorist 
attacks of 2001. Many described increasing difficulty for undocumented 
migrants to live and work in Northern Indiana (and elsewhere) in the post-911 
context. Several respondents noted a decline in recent migration to the region 
and told stories of migrant families leaving Northern Indiana for other places 
in the United States or returning to Mexico. Others also struggling with a 
lack of resources choose to stay because the situation in their home countries is 
worse than their own or simply because they do not have the resources to pay 
for their trip back. A decrease in Latino migration to towns like South Bend, 
Elkhart, Goshen, and Ligonier will likely have a significant effect on these 
communities. In addition to comprising a significant sector of the work force, 
Latinos have also transformed their new hometowns, bringing new businesses 
and cultural life to places that have struggled with declining populations and 
industry over the previous four decades. The long-term consequences of the 
economic crisis for Latinos and their communities in Northern Indiana remain 
to be studied. 
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Appendix A: Methodology 


The data discussed in this report were gathered via interviews with community 
members regarding Latino settlement in North Central Indiana. This appendix 
explains the methodology we used to select locations and subjects for the 
interviews. 

Prior to conducting the interviews we made use of Julian Samora Library 
and Archives at the University of Notre Dame’s Institute for Latino Studies 
and other resources to collect local archival material and review scholarly work 
on the settlement of Latinos in North Central Indiana. This archival research 
helped us to establish a chronological and conceptual framework for the 
interviews. 


Locations 


We selected four cities for study: South Bend, Elkhart, Goshen, and Ligonier. 
These locations were selected on the basis of their proximity to Elkhart County, 
the center of Goshen College’s area of influence, and because these cities have 
the greatest concentration of Latinos in the targeted area. 


Subjects 


We selected key informants whom we considered knowledgeable about the local 
Latino community to participate in the study. Key informants could be either 
Latinos with knowledge of the Latino community in the area or individuals 
recognized as leaders in the Latino community due to their active roles in 
formal or informal community organizations. 

We selected key informants in two ways: through existing contacts and 
by referral. We selected the first set of key informants from a pool of existing 
contacts who had previously collaborated with the Center for Intercultural 
Teaching and Learning (CITL) at Goshen College or the Institute for Latino 
Studies (ILS) at the University of Notre Dame. At least two participants 
in each city were selected from this pool. The second set of participants was 
selected by referral from the first set. In each interview we asked participants 
to recommend other people who would be knowledgeable about the experiences 
of Latinos in their locale. 

The first contact with each participant was conducted via email letter in 
English or Spanish, depending on the participant's language proficiency. Upon 
receiving an email response, we called the subjects by phone to arrange a 
meeting. In order to ensure high participation rates we contacted by phone 
those subjects who did not respond to the initial email invitation. 

Altogether we selected 15 key informants: four in South Bend, four in 
Elkhart, four in Goshen, and three in Ligonier. Given the exploratory nature of 
the study, we considered a sample of 15 key informants to be a sufficient sample 
size to accomplish the project's objectives. In order to maintain the anonymity 
of participants and guarantee the confidentiality of their reports, we have 


identified them by fictitious names. 


Data Collection 


We collected data through semi-structured interviews. We designed the 
interview questionnaire prior to the selection of subjects and data collection. 
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The questionnaire was also translated into Spanish so the interviews could be 
conducted in either English or Spanish depending on the subject’s preference. 
The instrument is made available in Appendix B of this report. We allowed 
flexibility in the order in which the questions were asked to allow for a more 
natural conversational flow but ensured that all topics in the questionnaire 





were covered. 

The participants chose the specific location of the interview according to their 
preference. Two interviews with South Bend key informants were conducted 
at the offices of ILS, eight were conducted at the participant's workplace, and 
six at neutral places such as coffee shops or restaurants. The median duration 
for the interviews was 60 minutes. All the interviews were audio-recorded 


and later transcribed. 


Appendix B: Interview Questionnaires 


Interview 1: 
Leader of an organization, agency, or business 
that serves Latinos 


Introduction: Hello, my name is _ __. Iam here with you today to talk 


about Latinos and their history in this county. This conversation will provide 
information for a study conducted by the Center for Intercultural Teaching and 
Learning from Goshen College in alliance with the Institute for Latino Studies 
at the University of Notre Dame. The main objective of this study is to explore 
the needs and assets of the Latino communities. Your knowledge and thoughts 
about the history of Latinos in this area will help us better understand the 


needs and assets of the community today. 


1. How did you end up working in this particular organization (agency 
or business)? 


2. Please tell mea little bit about the history of this organization. When 


was it founded and what was its main goal at that time? 


3. Continuing with the evolution of this organization, have 
there been any changes in its goals since its foundation that have 
concerned Latinos? Which ones? Why? 


4. What services does the organization provide? To which groups are 
these services targeted? 


5. Can you describe the history of Latino settlement in this city and/or 
county? 


a) Why did Latinos come? 
b) Why did people of Latino background stay? 
c) Where did Latinos settle? 


6. Let’s talk about Latinos’ legal status, immigration laws, and enforcement: 
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a) How did immigration status affect Latinos’ migrations 
to this area? 

b) How have these laws and enforcement affected the lives 
of Latinos in this community over the last 25 years? 


How do you think the current financial crisis is affecting Latino 
families? 


a) Do you think this financial crisis should have an influence on 
their plans for the immediate future? 

b) Are they going to leave this area because of it? If so, where would 
they go? 


I would like to ask you about other specific trends or changes you 
have noticed in the composition of the Latino population here in 
terms of: 


a) Age 

b) Jobs 

c) Residence 

d) Education 

e) Family type 

f) Religious Participation 


What types of opportunities are available in this city or county for 
Latinos in terms of jobs, education, loans, and medical services? 

a) Have these opportunities increased over the decades? Why? 

b) Do you think these opportunities will increase or decrease over the 


next decade? Why? 


Are there significant differences between long term Latino residents 
and newcomer Latinos? How are these differences manifested? 


Are there significant differences between Latinos of varying national 
origins? How have these differences manifested? 


Who are leaders in the Latino community? (governmental, 
organizational, religious, etc.) How did they become leaders? 


Historically, what has been the reception of the Anglo-American 
community towards Latino presence here? If any, how would you 
explain these changes? 


Historically, what has been the reception of the African-American 
community towards Latino presence here? If any, how would you 


explain these changes? 
Is there anything you would like to add to this interview? 


Are there other people in this community who you think we should 
talk to as knowledgeable about the history of Latinos here? 


Thank you. 
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Interview 2: 
Local Latino person who has experienced migration 
history in the area 


Introduction: Hello, my name is . 1am here with you today to talk 


about Latinos and their history in this county. This conversation will provide 
information for a study conducted by the Center for Intercultural Teaching and 
Learning from Goshen College in alliance with the Institute for Latino Studies 
at the University of Notre Dame. The main objective of this study is to explore 
the needs and assets of the Latino community. Your knowledge and thoughts 
about the history of Latinos in this area will help us better understand the 


needs and assets of the community today. 


1. Could you please tell me a little about yourself? Were you born in 
this city? If not, when did you come here, why, and from where? 
What are you doing now? Do you have relatives here? Did they arrive 
before you did, with you, or after? 


2. Can you describe the history of Latino settlement here? 


a) When did they start coming to this city? 
b) Why did Latinos come? 
c) Why did they stay? 


3. Do you recognize your own history in that of others? 


a) Why did you come and stay here? 
b) What makes this area attractive for you? 


ss 


Try to think of particular Latinos who have moved out of this 


community. 


a) Why did they leave? 
b) Do you know where they were going? 


5. Let’s talk about Latinos’ legal status, immigration laws, and 
enforcement: 


a) How did they affect Latinos’ migrations to this area? 
b) How have these laws and enforcement affected your life and the 


lives of people you know in this community over time? 


6. How is the current financial crisis affecting you and your family? 
Do you think this financial crisis should have an influence on Latino 
families and on their plans for the immediate future? 

7. Thinking about your parents and siblings, 


a) Where are (or were) they from? 
b) Could you tell me more about them (place of residence, jobs, 
aspirations, religion)? 


8. How do you think this community sees Latinos? 
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a) What do they think about Latinos now? 
b) Do you think this has changed? How? Why? 


9. How would you describe the relationships between Latinos and other 
groups in this city? 


a) Between Latinos and non-Latinos? 
b) Between old-term Latino residents and the newcomers? 
c) Have these relations changed in the last years? 


10. Thinking of the future, 


a) How do you see the Latino community here in 15 years? 
b) Do you think it will grow? Why? 


11. How do you see your descendents? 


a) What do you hope or wish for their lives? 
b) Do you think they will have a different life from yours? 


12. Is there anything you would like to add to this interview? 


Thank you. 
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